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Architects May Differ Over Good Design, But They 
Agree RD Crowell Is The Leader In A/E Insurance. 
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LA ARCHITECT 


Architect’s 
Calendar 


June 


MONDAY 3 


LA/AIA Associates IDP 
Seminar on codes relative to 
health safety and welfare of 
public. Bring a UBC. USC, 
Harris 101, 7 p.m., $3 AIA 
members, $5 others, Call 
(213) 659-2282. 

AIA Convention Delegates 
Meeting in chapter board- 
room, Suite M-62, Pacific 
Design Center, 4:30 p.m. Call 
(213) 659-2282. 


MONDAY 10 


MONDAY 17 


MONDAY 24 


TUESDAY 4 


LA/AIA Board 

Meeting in chapter board- 
room, Suite M-62, Pacific 
Design Center, 5:15 p.m. Call 
(213) 659-2282. 

A/E Systems "85 

Begin June 3, through June 7, 
conference and trade show on 
computer graphics and re- 
prographics, Anaheim 
Convention Center. Call (203) 
666-1326. 


TUESDAY 11 


Public Relations Committee 
Meeting in chapter board- 
room, Suite M-62, Pacific 
Design Center, 6 p.m. Call 
(213) 659-2282. 


TUESDAY 18 


Roots and Architectural 
Odyssey 

Lecture by Phyllis Poper. 
Cabrillo Chapter, AIA, Long 
Beach. Call (213) 432-9817. 


TUESDAY 25 


LA/AIA Ex-Com 
Meeting, 5:30 p.m. Call (213) 
659-2282. 


WEDNESDAY 5 


Frankfurt: New Building in a 
Historic Context 

Through July 13, exhibition 
running concurrently with 
AIA Convention. Gensler and 
Associates, San Francisco, 
daily 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Call 
(415) 433-8200. 


WEDNESDAY 12 


Associates Board 

Meeting in chapter board- 
room, Suite M-62, Pacific 
Design Center, 6:30 p.m. Call 
(213) 659-2282. 


WEDNESDAY 19 


WEDNESDAY 26 


Government Relations 
Committee 

Meeting in chapter board- 
room, Suite M-62, Pacific 
Design Center, 5:15 p.m. Call 
(213) 659-2282. 


THURSDAY 6 


4/E Systems ‘85 Tour 
Sponsored by Orange County 
Chapter, AIA. North Hall of 
Anaheim Marriott, 1:30 p.m.. 
$10. Call (714) 557-7796. 


THURSDAY 13 


Architecture for Health 
Committee 

Meeting in chapter board- 
room, Suite M-62. Pacific 
Design Center, 3:30 p.m. Call 
(213) 659-2282. 

International Forum for the Fu- 
ture of Simon Rodia’s Towers in 
Watts 

Through June 15, Davidson 
Conference Center. USC. Call 


(213) 743-2723 


THURSDAY 20 


CCAIA Delegates 

Mecting in chapter board- 
room, Suite M-62, Pacific 
Design Center, 4:30 p.m. Call 
(213) 659-2282. 


THURSDAY 27 


Pro-Practice Committee 
Meeting in Pacific Design 
Center. Room 259, 5 p.m 
Call (213) 659-2282. 

Art, Architecture of England, 
France and Scotland 

Summer tour through July 21, 
UCLA Extension. Call (213) 
825-9061 


FRIDAY 7 


AIA Professional Development 
Workshop 

Leader Peggy Kersten speaks 
on developing your own proj- 
ects. Call (202) 626-7357. 


FRIDAY 14 


See “International Forum.” 
Thursday 13. 


FRIDAY 28 


CCAIA Board 
Meeting in San Diego. Call 


(213) 659-2282. 


JUNE 1985 


WEEKEND 


June 2, ARE Preparation 
Morning seminar on construc- 
tion documents and services, 
afternoon seminar on building 
design. Hyatt Regency. Los 
Angeles. $35 for each seminar, 
8:30 a.m. registration. 


WEEKEND 


June 9-12, German Home 
Textiles 

Exhibition on theme of 
“Beauty and Quality.” Design 
Center of Los Angeles. Sun- 
day, 4-8 p.m.. Monday to 
Wednesday, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Call (213) 625-1100. 


June 9-13, AIA Convention: 
“Value architecture” 

The best of San Francisco 
with an unparalleled selection 
of tours, trips, special events 
and the convention. Call (202) 
626-7396. 


WEEKEND 


June 16-21, Perception as the 
Basis for Design 

Theme for 35th annual Design 
Conference in Aspen, Co. 
$375. Call Deborah Murphy, 


WEEKEND 


June 22, Professional Liability 
Call LA/AIA for seminar de- 
tails, (213) 659-2282. 

June 22, Survival 85 
Pro-practice seminar, David- 
son Conference Center. USC. 
Call (213) 659-2282. 

June 23, Reception For Newly 
Licensed Architects 

To be held in a Pasadena 
home, 3-5:30 p.m. Call Val 
Griffiths (818) 981-4926. 


WEEKEND 


June 29, Architecture/Art: 
Business 

Panel moderated by Wayne 
Ratkovich, Wiltern Theater, 
$20 AIA members, $25 oth- 
ers. Call LA/AIA, (213) 


659-2282. 
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Starchy 


LA ARCHITECT 


Monuments 


agi 


: "Ts 


The Federal Presence 

by Lois A. Craig and the staff of the 
Federal Architecture Project 

MIT Press, Cambridge, 1984. 

580 pp.. illustrated, $17.50 cloth. 


One of the most representative 
pieces of Americana in The Federal 
Presence is a 1976 photograph of a 
show in a Japanese park, displaying 
models of the US Capitol, the Su- 
preme Court and the Statue of 
Liberty —all sculpted in ice. The 
dollhouse renditions of Washington 
buildings manage to carry a lot of 
symbolic freight—the ice is a campy 
and apt allusion to the chaste white- 
ness of government buildings in the 
early days of the republic—and may 
remind readers that classical build- 
ings remain symbols of the 
American government. 

Yet classical architecture, a 
continuous feature throughout US 
history, has not remained continuous 
in meaning. “The classic past be- 
comes all things to all men,” wrote 
Hugh Morrision in his Early Ameri- 
can Architecture, and at different 
times classicism in government 
buildings has stood for Roman re- 
publican virtue, bourgeois grandeur, 
pragmatism and glowering world 
power. 

Thomas Jefferson established 
classicism as the style of the new 
nation’s architecture, consciously 
drawing upon the association of re- 
publican virtue. Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia collectively 
wrote in a letter of the 1790's, “We 
wish to exhibit a grandeur of con- 
ception, a Republican simplicity, and 
that true Elegance of proportion 
which corresponds to a tempered 
freedom excluding Frivolity, the food 
of little minds.” 

Unlike France or Germany, 
where the symbolism of Roman 
buildings also took hold in the late 
18th century, classicism came to 
dominate America. While Jefferson's 
own approach was archaeological 
and would use nothing without pre- 
cedent, the resulting Federal style 
evolved a makeshift classicism that 
grafted Greco-Roman elements onto 
19th-century building types. ‘‘We 
build little besides temples for our 
churches, our banks, our taverns, 
our court houses, and our dwell- 
ings,” says Aristabulus Bragg in 
James Fenimore Cooper’s Home as 
Found of 1828. “A friend of mine 
has just built a brewery on the 
model of the Temple of the Winds.” 

By mid-century, however, the 
image of republican virtue gave way 


to Gothic, Egyptian and the burly 
Romanesque piles of H. H. Richard- 
son. These newer buildings, 
including James Renwick’s Norman 
towers and battlements for the 
Smithsonian Institute, were the ex- 
pression of a self-confident society 
with a rapidly ascending middle 
class. Romantic imagination had 
supplanted Roman sobriety. 

When classicism returned to 
government buildings and the Amer- 
ican landscape, it carried new 
connotations. In Chicago’s Colum- 
bian Exposition of 1893, the plaster 
confections of Charles McKim and 
Daniel Burnham won the day, rout- 
ing the hopes of another exposition 
architect, Louis Sullivan, for an ar- 
chitecture that would be “plain, 
valid and livable.” With the ascen- 
dancy of Lyman Gage, who had 
served as president of the exposition, 
to the government post of chief ar- 
chitect, the triumph was complete. 

In the conscientious hands of 
Paul Cret, Beaux Arts was adapted 
in the 1920’s to modern building 
types. Architecture, Cret said, is 
“never better when there is a whole 
lot of nature [i.e. function] and only 
a pinch of architecture.” Cret inge- 
niously maintained the fine line 
between the imagery of public virtue 
and architectural honesty, and his 
“starved classicism,” as seen in the 
Folger Shakespeare Library. achieves 
an unfeigned dignity through its 
trueness to purpose. 

But Cret’s procedure, while 
workable and rational, was not easily 
imitated. By the 1930°s and 40's, 
oversized white buildings filled 
Washington with the idiom of em- 
pire that Lewis Mumford discerned 
and criticized so bitterly in the Lin- 
coln Memorial. Only a thin line 
divides the works of John Russell 
Pope, architect of the moribund Na- 
tional Gallery, from the works of 
Albert Speer. 

After the Second World War, 
the government style kept the classi- 
cal metaphor without the language— 
or confidence. The long road from 
Thomas Jefferson ends in the corpo- 
rate classicism of Edward Durrell 
Stone’s Kennedy Center, in which 
the allusion has been sublimated to 
modularity and whiteness. 

The Federal Presence at 600 
pages is an over-generous compila- 
tion of everything built by the 
American government, including na- 
tional park buildings, hydroelectric 
dams—these deserve a coffee-table 
book to themselves—as well as the 


hidden fortresses of national security. 


The text is well-researched and 
clearly written, if pedestrian. The 
feast of 900 photographs and draw- 
ings, however, that devotes as much 
space to humble and oddball build- 
ings as it does to starchy monu- 
ments, makes The Federal Presence 
the best single quarry of all that is 
noble, nostalgic and troublesome 
about government architecture. 


Morris Newman 
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FREE 48 PAGE PUBLICATION 


MAKE YOUR INDUSTRIAL 
BUILDING WALLS 


TALLER 


AND 
MORE ECONOMICAL 


sa 


WRITE OR CALL: 


MASONRY INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
2550 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90057 
(213) 388-0472 


H w \ 
aimi hlin mim amo m A An m 


EXPERIMENTAL PILOT 


J.O. JOHNSON C.S.I. CCS 
(818) 766-6730 

3938 Fredonia Drive, 

L.A., CA 90068 


INSULATED CONCRETE BLOCK 


consultant for the specification and 
purchase of contract office furniture 


(818) 990-0113 
OFFICE FURNITURE 
Kimball. All-Steel. Hiebert. Etc. 


professional discounts 


Na 


tkinson Brick Co. 


is pleased to announce the appoint- 
ment of David Birmingham to the posi- 
tion of architectural representative. To 
make use of this new service, please 
call (213) 638-8544 or (213) 636-9846. 


SPECIALIZING IN ALL THE VISUAL ARTS 
DECORATIVE ARTS + DESIGN 
NEW + OUT-OF-PRINT + IMPORTED 


1254 SANTA MONICA MALL (213) 458-9074 


HENNESSEY 
+ INGALLS BETWEEN ARIZONA & WILSHIRE 
sr e e FREE PARKING VISA AND MASTERCARD 


ARCHITECT 


The City of Lawndole is searching for interested design firms to participate in the 
redevelopment of its civic center. The firm will assist the city in completing a final site 
plan to include architectural and landscape elements and preparation of a complete 
bid package. To request an RFP, call Brenda Garcia, City of Lawndale, 14717 Burin 
Ave., Lawndale, CA 90260, (213) 973-4321. 


STUDIO SPACE FOR LEASE 
Prime downtown loc., 1 block s. of Wilshire 
in historic Granada Bldgs. 2-story suites 
avail. May 15. One w/ built-in work sta- 
tions, art files, fully equipped dark rm. & 
private exec. office. One w/ Ig. downstairs 
work rm., private exec. office, upstairs 
conf. rm. & kitchen. Approx. 1100 sq. ft. 
eo. Avail. for lease separately or as ad- 
joining suites. For more info. call: Ann Van 
Noy (213) 386-7312. 


SPACE AVAILABLE 


Downtown Santa Monica. Exceptional 
360 sq. ft. space with skylights, 


professional street entrance, conve- 
nient parking. Reception area open to 
possibly share with graphic designer/ 
art director. Phone Benjamin, 
213/828-5292. 
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ommends that the board continue to 
express some concern about the 
amount of built space on the west 
lawn versus the amount of green 
space. 

Guest Jeff Skornek presented 
and discussed a scale model of the 
library property. He stated that this 
solution is trying to make the west 
lawn responsive to both current con- 
cepts and the needs of the commun- 
ity. The acting director for the state 
historic preservation society has seen 
this concept and approves it. Hall 
polled the board members and guests 
and remarked that obviously there 
was a difference of opinion. 

Skornek stated that one of the 
reasons the historic preservation of- 
ficers are willing to lend their 
support is that they do plan on re- 
storing the historic elements nearly 
as they were originally. They are also 
planning on saving the trees that are 
still there. 

Phelps stated that if the board 
does not support this concept, the 
developer might just go ahead with- 
out us and we will have no input. 
They might even go back to their 
original concept, which was 
unacceptable. 


Continued from page three 
introduced Schindler to the public, 
giving greater exposure as well to 
Bernard Maybeck, Greene & Greene 
and Irving Gill, who had practiced 
in California during the first quarter 
of the century. 

Characteristically, Miss McCoy 
portrays the buildings she discusses 
in the broader context of California 
and the personal lives of the archi- 
tects. Taken as a whole, her half- 
dozen books thread their way 
through a half-century’s history of 
Southern California’s avant-garde. 

In her new book, Miss McCoy 
writes of this milieu with great inti- 
macy, because, for more than 50 
years, it has been her own. She de- 
scribes Ain’s 1949 Shairer house in 
West Los Angeles: “The 30 years’ 
growth of trees now casts a deep 
shadow on the Ain house and pro- 


LA ARCHITECT 


Hall asked Scott Carde to put 
together a draft of what he thought 
the board’s response should be. 

LA Prize. Guest Bouje Bernkopf dis- 
cussed “‘Interarch 85,” an 
international competition in which 
architects will contribute entries on 
concepts for 25 years from now. Har- 
ris stated that there were elements of 
the competition that he would 
strongly support and other things, 
including the budget, that have not 
been detailed. If we really intend to 
launch the “LA Prize,” we should 
make sure we have the best jury 
available for an international event. 
Harris said that the work involved in 
putting it together would require a 
full-time staff person. Hall suggested 
that the entire program be reviewed 
by a specialized person. Harris sug- 
gested that we address the budget 
issues and the timetable next month. 
Treasurer’s Report. Bob Harris re- 
viewed the treasurer’s report as 
distributed to the board members. 
At present we have 72.2% of the 
dues collected, and the headquarter’s 
fund has reached $23,000. 

Moved Axon/Second Appel, the fol- 
lowing: that the treasurer's report be 
accepted. Carried. 


duces a curious mood. In the living 
room, occupied temporarily by three 
generations of Shairers, the activities 
of all were spread on desk and sofa, 
piano and tables. There was a sense 
of continuity as strong as in a morn- 
ing room scene in a Chekov play. 
Women gathered, their lives unrolled 
in idle talk. For the first time I saw 
how an Ain house shaped lives.” 

If she portrays the time, place 
and people surrounding a building, it 
is, she said, “because architecture 
comes out of the attitudes of a pe- 
riod.” The author found that the 
attitudes prevailing when the “‘sec- 
ond generation” architects practiced 
were “their hunger to build” during 
the 1930’s and their dissatisfaction 
with the type of work they had dur- 
ing the war. “After the war, all this 
pent-up energy just poured out,” she 
said. 


Janice Axon distributed the 
1984 financial statement. Harris ex- 
plained that while the statement is 
unaudited, it is actually a review, 
which is an abbreviated version of 
an audit. 
Moved Axon/Second Phelps, the fol- 
lowing: that the financial statement 
be approved. Carried. 
Executive Director’s Report. Janice 
Axon reported that the chapter re- 
ceived a note from Al Dorman 
expressing his appreciation for our 
support in achieving his fellowship. 
Four of our members were so hon- 
ored this vear, as opposed to nine in 
New York, seven in Boston, and five 
each in San Francisco and Houston. 

There was standing room only 
for the chapter-sponsored Venturi 
lecture at Westweek. 
Associates’ Report. Vovage is tenta- 
tively scheduled for October 19. 

The Professional Affiliates are 
offering three programs this year on 
insurance, office management and 
marketing. 
WAL Report. Sally Landworth re- 
ported that WAL is still looking for 
houses for their home tour. The 
newly licensed party will be held in 
June. 


Miss McCoy also considers the 
floor plan a major indicator of social 
attitudes: “In the 1930's architects 
were still designing for the family of 
the 1920’s. Around 1933, Gregory 
Ain did the first floor plans aimed at 
a nonservant household. You entered 
the kitchen from the front entrance 
rather than from the side.” Ain, she 
noted, also designed the first house 
where mothers working in the 
kitchen could watch their children in 
a nearby playroom. 

Miss McCoy’s writing is as 
much social history as architectural 
history. “I wanted in The Second 
Generation to give the feel of the 
period,” she said. “It’s a California 
book. Most of the messages sent 
West to East get jumbled at the 
Rockies.” 


Joseph Giovannini 
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Architects, let the computer do 
the drafting for you! 


Give us a rough sketch on grid 
paper and receive a complete 
and accurate detailed drawing 
done by a qualified architect for 
less than the price you pay a 
draftsman. 


Or, buy an IBM PC-compatible 
system, complete with computer, 
plotter, mouse and software, 
ready to start drafting, for less 
than $10,000. 


Inlender International 
Call (818) 907-9497 or 
(213) 273-2034 


SAGA 
213 453 6609 


FULLENWIDER 


CONSULTING GROUP 
Donald R. Fullenwider, A.1.A. 


Computer-Aided Design Consulting 


400 East Rustic Road 
Santa Monica, California 90402 
Telephone: (213) 454-3427/35 


Now covering 
the entire 
Northwest 
After 20 years 
of assignments 
in Southern 
California for 
national and 
regional 
publications, 
architects, 
designers and 
museums 


RICHARD 
GROSS 


Photography 


435 Templin Ave 
Grants Pass, OR 97526 
(503) 479-1551 


Passive and Active Solar Design 

Energy Consulting 
‘Title 24' Code Compliance 
(213) 829-2738 


MANAGEMENT & ACCOUNTING 
MBA consultant specializes in archi- 
tectural accounting systems, com- 
puterization, contracts, marketing 
and general management. 11-year re- 
cord of increasing financial returns 
and ease of operations. 
LOU ZAHAROPOULOS 
(213) 463-5868 
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News 


LA ARCHITECT 


and Notes 


Honor Awards 


An attempt to incorporate the spirit 
of architecture from bygone eras in 
contemporary and efficient designs is 
a common thread running through 
the diverse winners of the 1985 AIA 
Honor Awards, to be presented at 
this month’s national convention. 
This year, the jury selected 12 de- 
signs from more than 600 entries— 
five residential projects, two office 
buildings, a visitor’s center, a library, 
an art museum, a market and a 
school. Among the residential pro- 
jects was one by Rebecca Binder. 
AIA, and James Stafford. 

Pacific Townhouses, Santa 
Monica, are four beach-area units 
located in a relatively urban district. 
To compensate for the density, the 
design maximizes interior space and 
outdoor decks, providing views from 
the elevated living and dining rooms. 
“Drawing on high-tech, industrial 
images,” said the jury, Pacific Town- 
houses “offer a new vision of 
postindustrial housing.” 


Other 
Distinctions 


Robert Harris, AIA, dean of the 
USC School of Architecture, and 
Charles Moore, AIA, professor at 
UCLA and the University of Texas, 
are two of five prominent educators 
who have been named Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Architecture 
Distinguished Professors. Dean Har- 
ris and Professor Moore were 
selected on the basis of “sustained 
creative achievement in the advance- 
ment of architectural education 
through teaching, design, scholar- 
ship, research or service.” 

Charles Luckman, AIA, has 
been appointed by President Reagan 
to the President’s Council on Physi- 
cal Fitness and Sports. The 15- 
member council serves as a catalyst 
in developing and promoting na- 
tional programs. 


New Members 


AIA. John Spock. Ohio Construction: 
Robert I. Panuncialman, Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill; James Douglas 
House, Gin Wong Associates, Linda 
Auriemma Johnson, Hirsh/Bedner.: 
Jason Anthony Balinbin, Chaix & 
Johnson Architects. Thomas Pendle- 
bury. Thomas Pendlebury, Architec- 
ture, Tetsuyasu Uekuma, Takase As- 
sociates, Inc 

Associate Upgrade to AIA. Gary 
Popenoe, Woodford & Bernard Archi- 
tects, Anthony Mugavero, Albert C. 
Martin & Associates, Gustavo Paro- 
di, Jaime Gesundheit Architect, AIA: 
Joseph C. Panushka, Sheriff & 
Issociates 

Reinstatement to AIA. E. Jerome 


-Jb eee eS 


Tamen, E. Jerome Tamen, ALA, 
CAM. 

New Associates. Allen R. York, 
Pulliam Matthews & Associates, Erin 
Rae Hoffer, Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill; Alvabo F. Inigo, Alvabo F 
Inigo/Abkipo & Associates, Ronald 
Alan J. Velasquez, Delta Homes, Inc. 
Professional Affiliates. Marsha Car- 
son Cole, Jnterior Design, David C. 
Birmingham, Atkinson Brick 
Company. 


Associates: New 
Name 


SCAN: The Southern California Asso- 
ciates News was started in 1978 
when Ken Newman, AIA, was the 
Associates president. SCAN’s prede- 
cessor was the newsletter created 
when Jeffrey Skorneck, AIA, and 
Susan Peterson were co-chairpersons 
of the Associates in 1977. SCAN’s 
first issue was in February 1978 with 
its first editors, Greg Cloud and 
Cheri Brantner. 

The main focus was and still is 
to communicate to all LA Chapter 
members information regarding pro- 
grams, events, seminars, lectures and 
issues that concern Associates needs. 
SCAN has had one special feature, 
the calendar, which informs mem- 
bers of all the activities related to 
architecture each month. 

SCAN has gone through several 
evolutions and changes; when Ron 
Takaki, AIA, was editor in 1981-82, 
it changed from “Newsletter” to 
“News.” SCAN reported more on the 
Associates Board by getting reports 
printed from each director’s ac- 
tivities. The last major change that 
SCAN experienced was incorporation 
with the LA Architect in September 
1983, when Philip Yankey was the 
Associates president and Mark 
Mikolavich was editor. 

In 1981, the Southern Califor- 
nia Chapter was dissolved into 
smaller chapters organized by major 
cities and regions, but SCAN is still 
identified by the “Southern Califor- 
nia” Associates News emblem. The 
1985 Associates Board has decided 
to change our heading to a graphic 
image introduced in 1984, when 
Todd A. Miller, AIA, was president. 
and now we are adding the word 
“news.” We think this represents the 
Associates as an emerging group of 
individuals dedicated to becoming 
architects. 

I have been SCAN’s editor 
since January 1984 and it has been a 
wonderful and enriching experi- 
ence—getting involved in the me- 
chanics of organizing this newsletter, 
experimenting with ideas, commu- 
nicating with the membership, and 
best of all keeping with the tradition 
of addressing issues that concern As- 
sociates. Our calendar has improved 
tremendously with the help from L4 
Architect—in being organized every 


month by Bruno Giberti and pre- 
pared by Lisa Landworth, Associates 
Board secretary. In 1985 we have 
decided to expand SCAN’s coverage 
by including IDP, Professional Affili- 
ates and Student Affiliates news. 

It takes a lot of effort and 
energy to organize once a month 
articles for SCAN and, since it is 
done on a voluntary basis, we have 
encountered difficulties, mostly be- 
cause of scheduling and writer par- 
ticipation. On behalf of the 1985 
Associates Board, I congratulate all 
the past and present editors, writers, 
assistants and contributors who have 
made SCAN, now the LAAIA Asso- 
ciates News, successful. I’m happy to 
report that other chapters look into 
the Associates columns to see what 
we are doing, as a guideline for their 
activities. 


Carlos R. Alonso 


LA Chapter 


Board of Directors Meeting #2228 
Tuesday, April 2, 1985. 

BAE Procedures. Guest Morris Ver- 
ger stated his belief that the 
enforcement manual for architects, 
now being prepared by the BAE 
staff, focuses on activities of limited 
importance to the architectural 
profession; that the contractor's 
manual, whose procedures are re- 
sponsive to products, rather than 
professional services, is being pat- 
terned as an enforcement manual for 
architects, who are being made guar- 
antors of products, rather than 
services. Verger believes that the spe- 
cific liabilities of architects should be 
defined on the basis of primary 
responsibility. 

Verger stated that the duties of 
the newly appointed architect to the 
BAE staff have been diffused; rather 
than this qualified person determin- 
ing whether a complaint against an 
architect is cause for citation or 
other measures, the complaint, and 
its eventual resolution, rests solely 
with a BAE clerk, who has the 
power to interpret and administer 
the law. 

Hall stated that what Verger 
was discussing seemed to be an issue 
for CCAIA. 

Moved Reed/Second Jordan, the fol- 
lowing: that the board send a 
proclamation to CCAIA, that LA/ 
AIA requests CCAIA to exert every 
effort to eliminate the current direc- 
tion of BAE that equates architect/ 
services with contractor/products. 
Carried. 

Proposed Competition Rules. Guest 
Ernest Marjoram discussed Attach- 
ment C and added an item that in 
the submittal format five slides of 
each entry be provided, and that 
these slides be kept in the chapter 
office and not returned to the 
applicant. 

Moved Widom/Second Landworth, 
the following: that the board adopt 
all of the rules presented by Ernest 
Marjoram including the requirement 
for the five slides. 

Don Axon stated that he was 
against Item l; he did not believe the 
design awards program should be 
open to non-AlA architects. 

Moved Axon/Second Landworth, the 
following: that Item | (b) be deleted 
and | (a) be revised. 

Marjoram reported that the 
committee felt very strongly about 
that item. Harris stated that the 
committee had done a spectacular 
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job on all of the items, but he was 
concerned that, by implication, any- 
one who wins an AIA award would 
seem to be a member of the AIA. 
Moved Reed/Second Appel, the fol- 
lowing: that the first motion be 
divided and that items | (a) and (b) 
be voted on separately. Carried. The 
motion to adopt items 2 through 5 
carried. The motion to reverse | (a) 
and drop | (b) carried. 

The LAAAIA design awards 
program will be limited to AIA ar- 
chitects. There was discussion on the 
fact that the board had mandated 
that there be categories listed. There 
was a motion to endorse the com- 
mittee’s recommendation that there 
be no categories; not carried. 
National Director. Guest Fred Lyman 
wished to alert the board that Na- 
tional committee members are now 
being chosen for 1986. California is 
very low in the number of members 
it has on committees and we have a 
splendid opportunity to get more 
people involved in the National 
organization. 

Lyman stated that the most 
important matter he came to discuss 
was the request of the SFV Section 
for separate chapter status. That re- 
quest was not approved by the LA 
Chapter, but was forwarded to 
CCAIA, where it was approved with- 
out being brought to the board, and 
sent on to National. After some dis- 
cussion by the National Board, the 
matter was tabled in order to allow 
the appointment of a National task 
force to look into it. The task force, 
comprised of the four California di- 
rectors, is to report at the June 
board meeting in San Francisco. 
Lyman requested that the chapter 
board appoint a task force to study 
that matter. 

Lyman stated that California 
had a resolution last year suggesting 
that the resolutions passed at con- 
vention should be mandatory to the 
board. That was defeated, but the 
chapter made an attempt at CCAIA 
to bring it up again this year, which 
was turned down. 

The issue of licensing other in- 
dividuals, such as interior designers, 
is still being discussed. The AIA 
should get involved in this to insure 
that designers know what their role 
is in relationship to architects. 

Janice Axon asked if the chap- 
ter’s request to have the 1994 AIA 
convention in LA was discussed and 
Lyman responded that it was not. 
Janice suggested that the chapter 
send another letter to the new 
committee. 

Carlos Alonso asked Lyman if 
he had been approached regarding a 
proposed resolution on Associates 
representation on the National 
Board. Lyman stated that there had 
been no discussion on that. 
Westwood RFP. Chet Widom stated 
that he had made contact with 
Councilman Yaroslavski’s office. The 
task force decided not to create a 
furor over the Westwood RFP, but to 
work with the councilman’s office to 
implement a standard process along 
the lines of the Brooks Bill. 

Central Library. Guest Scott Carde 
reported that last week the developer 
gave another presentation, and they 
have now incorporated many of the 
ideas and concepts which we have 
encouraged them to do. The chil- 
dren’s wing will be saved and 
incorporated into the expansion. 

There remain some problems, 
mainly the amount of built space as 
opposed to green space on the west 
lawn. Carde said his committee rec- 
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glass houses. The modern move- 
ment’s new vision, especially planar 
dissections of de Stijl, continues in 
the work of Paul Rudolph. A new 
direction has also evolved through 
the influential and suggestive art 
forms of Frank Gehry and the di- 
verse images of Morphosis, whose 
unexpected juxtapositions are pro- 
vocative. These projects do not defy 
the order of modernism, but en- 
hance it by additional layering, and 
consciously or unconsciously redirect 
the movement. 

In assembling this small repre- 
sentational group of houses, the 
power of the single-family house as 
the center of architectural theory 
and the predominant experimental 
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Morris residence, pool terrace. 


Morris Residence 


Bell Canyon 

Martin B. Gelber, AIA 

This is a residence for a family of five 
on a hilly three-acre site with pan- 
oramic views. The central spine which 
gives the house its form is three stories 
high, and is accentuated by clerestory 
transom windows which allow for natu- 
ral light and ventilation. The smaller 
surrounding volumes are defined by 
sloping the main roof down from the 
tall volume, thus anchoring the building 
to the site. The organization was gener- 
ated by the east-west axis which sepa- 
rates the living spaces from the chil- 
dren's areas. The family room is sit- 
uated at the pivot point of the L-shaped 
plan to emphasize it as the focal point 
of the house and to permit direct access 
to the pool terrace for frequent enter- 
taining. The master suite is located on 
the second floor to exploit the east view. 
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enter Stage 


Jouse in Los Angeles 


form is apparent. All of the archi- 
tects have evolved a stance, a vision 
and an interpretation of the nature 
of architectural meaning in the Los 
Angeles environment: a form of re- 
gionalism. The building that was 
once the stage backdrop has now 
moved center stage to become the 
play itself, and the city has become 
the stage set. Each new project be- 
comes an artistic set piece, an 
additional part of the same play, as 
the film crew moves around from 
one project to the next. 


John Mutlow is an associate profes- 
sor at USC's School of Architecture 
and chairman of LA Architect's 
Editorial Board. 


Morris residence, ground-floor plan. 


W. PAUL 


Lawrence residence 


Norton house, floor plans. 


Norton residence 


7 E 
Lawrence residence, axonometric. 
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Norton Residence 


Venice 

Frank O. Gehry and Associates 

The house is built on a narrow lot 
fronting the beach. The first floor con- 
sists of a studio, two bedrooms and a 
garage. The main mass of the house is 
set back from the busy beachfront walk, 
increasing privacy and allowing for a 
deck on the second level. With the glass 
doors open, the kitchen, dining and liv- 
ing areas are continuous with the deck. 
A stair leads from the western edge of 
the deck to the freestanding study, 
which is used as an office by the client. 
The study’s form echoes those of the 
nearby lifeguard stations and the adja- 
cent apartment building. 


MOVAN 
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T. STREET-PORTER 


Lawrence Residence 


Hermosa Beach 

Morphosis: Thom Mayne, 

Michael Rotondi Architects 

The house is located on a 30x85-ft. site, 
approximately 300-ft. from the Pacific 
Ocean and within a community charac- 
terized by a mix of single-family houses 
and apartment blocks. The approach 
evolved out of a response to these two 
heterogeneous building types. achieved 
by developing a building conceived in 
two parts. The “house” accommodates 
entry, provides the basic service func- 
tions and is the conceptual and spatial 
center of the building. The “*block”™ slic- 
ing diagonally through the site provides 
the datum and organizational frame- 
work. The expression of the two pieces 
is purposefully banal, camouflaging the 
nature of the interior which is spatially 
diverse, unpredictable and idiosyncratic. 
Because of the ocean view over the roofs 
of existing houses, the major living 
spaces are located on the fourth floor 
and the remaining uses are organized 
top to bottom. 
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Glazer Residence 


Los Angeles 

Paul Rudolph, FAIA 

Peter de Bretteville, Supervising Architect 
The house is characterized by a clear 
organization of spaces. A walled-in 
motor court forms the entrance; an 
open-plan public section has a two-story 
living room and dining room, which are 
visually overlapped through level 
changes. In the private section of the 
house, a guest room, bathroom, kitchen 
and other planned service facilities are 
located on the north. A distinctive char- 
acteristic is the structural frames that 
extend the interior spaces to define and 
include the exterior, similar in intention 
to the walls of the brick-house project 
by Mies van der Rohe. 


MCKEE 


John V. Mutlow, AIA 


Los Angeles was settled by people 
whose dream was a house of their 
own in the promised land. The 
wealthier immigrants brought with 
them their own ideas and eastern 
culture, which often translated into 
formal Victorian mansions or turn- 
of-the-century Queen Anne houses. 
The not-so-fortunate could only af- 
ford the contractor vernacular—a 
great sea of repetitive bungalows, 
representing a casual lifestyle in con- 
tact with nature. The Craftsman 
movement blossomed; distinguished 
architecture followed with the work 
of the Greene brothers, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Irving Gill, R.M. Schindler 
and Richard Neutra. California bun- 


Glazer residence, garden elevation. 
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Glazer residence 
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Kenter residence Residence by Koenig after addition. 


Kenter Residence s 


Brentwood 

Frank Dimster, AIA 

This house is on a steep, irregularly 
shaped lot that enjoys spectacular views 
of the Pacific Ocean, downtown Los 
Angeles and the Santa Monica Moun- 
tains. Three terraces were cut from the 
sloping site, and the resulting earth was 
used to fill the adjacent ravine, acting as j 
a buffer zone against brush fires. As the iS 

residence grows from the hillside in a 4 
stepped form, it is anchored to the re- 
taining wall. Interior spaces are opened 
to channel the views and establish con- 
necting transitions between the exterior 
and interior of the house. The eroded 
corners in plan, section and elevation 
are a response to the need for spatial 
transitions, experiential sequences and 
views. In plan, the spaces are separate, 
responding to the need for privacy. 
Common areas connect the parts. 


~ 


Kenter residence, axonometric. Residence by Koenig before addition. 


Moving C 


The Single Family 
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galows turned into Mediterranean 
villas in the 1920s and ranch houses 
in the 30s. In the 50s began the most 
famous experiment in domestic ar- 
chitecture, the Case Study House 
Program, the brainchild of John 
Entenza. This then is Los Angeles’ 
rich tradition in residential 
architecture. 

Today in Los Angeles you will 
perceive a burgeoning of the archi- 
tectural single-family house. The 
exploration of new or varied ideas 
contains no boundaries in the com- 
ing together of historical, modern or 
artistic references. The new indus- 
trial and technological aesthetic that 
was explored in Case Study is em- 
bodied in Pierre Koenig’s steel-and- 


Residence Addition 


Mandeville Canyon 

Pierre Koenig, FAIA 

When the owners decided to expand this 
house designed in 1959, the only direc- 
tion to go was up. In order to preserve 
the integrity of the existing space and 
allow the clients use of the house during 
construction, a completely independent 
second story was designed to drop over 
the existing 37-ft.-long living area. The 
second-story addition has its own roof 
and floor system—the new span is 38- 
ft.—supported by four steel-tube col- 
umns that are immediately outside of 
the four existing wide-flange columns. 
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As soon as railroads linked the re- 
gion to the rest of the country, a 
benign climate and a unique land- 
scape brought a flood of immigrants 
to Southern California. Not “hud- 
dled masses” from Eastern or 
Southern Europe seeking a bare sub- 
stance in crowded tenements, but 
substantial people from rural and 
small-town America descended upon 
Los Angeles. Thus was born a me- 
tropolis which was not metropolitan, 
one of its singularities being the use 
of the single-family house, the most 
expensive type of shelter, as the char- 
acteristic residential form for a 
whole region. That this house is still 
the building type for which Los An- 
geles is best known shows the 
persistence of tradition. 

Partisans of the modern move- 
ment sought to discard the past and 
saw Los Angeles as the place where 
there was no history, where creative 
talent might work unfettered. Thus, 
we have the often well-told stories of 
Irving Gill, who dispensed with or- 
nament without having read Loos, 
and of the brothers Greene, who put 
their MIT training to good use by 
building “ultimate bungalows” for 
the wealthy in Pasadena. Gill, who 
made little impact in his lifetime, 
died forgotten; the Greenes were as 
unfortunate, for speculative builders 
and lesser talents took their ideas 
and produced bungalows by the 
tract-ful in most of the 45 suburbs 
which were in search of Los Angeles. 
Sprawl, encouraged first by Henry 
Huntington’s trolley system and later 
by the automobile, assured that land 
would be cheap and that the average 
man could have his bungalow—often 
the same old Victorian cottage 
decked out in new clothes—set in 
enough space so that palms graced 
the front lawn and visiting relatives 
could step out the back door and 
nick an orange for their breakfast 

When Pasadena’s snobbish mil- 
lionaires realized what had happened 
they didn’t want that kind of house 
anymore, and Charles Greene retired 
to Carmel, the victim of the whim of 
fashion and of his own deserved rep- 
utation for being expensive and 
obsessed with perfection. The story 
of Gill and the Greenes, avant-garde 
artists rejected by the philistines, has 
great appeal, as does the sequel with 
first Richard Neutra (in a book 
which appeared only in Germany) 
rediscovering Gill, and of the estab- 
lishment of the Greenes’ Gamble 
House as a cultural shrine. The story 
is brought to a happy Hollywood 
conclusion with the discovery that 
Los Angeles was the capital of pop 
art long before Claes Oldenburg, and 
by the recognition accorded those 
who apply the inexpensive artifacts 
of the technological age in a whimsi- 
cal manner, manifesting a loss of 
faith in the applied science of mod- 
ern architecture to create a better 
world. 

But the avant-garde story lacks 
contradiction and complexity. There 
were architects of talent and integrity 
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Hunt & Grey, Cochran house, 
Los Angeles, 1903. 


in Los Angeles, who applied a 
knowledge of history and who made 
a contribution to the development of 
the single-family house. Myron Hunt 
was an intelligent New Englander 
who had the good fortune to wander 
for over a year in Italy after finishing 
his stint at MIT. He also was wise to 
join the Steinway Hall group in Chi- 
cago and participate in cultural bull 
sessions which led him to understand 
what 20th-century architecture was 
about. He arrived in Pasadena in 
1903, and by the next year he so 
thoroughly understood the pos- 
sibilities of developing a unique 
approach to house design that his 
partner Elmer Grey could write of 
the Guy Cochran house in Los An- 
geles, which they designed that year: 


The best California bungalow 
schemes involve a garden or large 
outdoor living space, incorporated as 
an integral part of the plan. By this 
we mean that the main rooms of the 
house are arranged to face this out-of- 
door living space. ... It was once 
considered absurd to plan a house 
with the kitchen toward the street, 
but now not so in California. Here 
the house and the enclosed garden, 
planned as one, constitute a man’s 
castle, and the street side of his domi- 
cile is merely the side through which 
he enters. 


Grey had described a way of plan- 
ning which Los Angeles architects 
used for the next two generations. 
The Crafisman magazine, published 
in New York, called Hunt and Grey 
“pioneers in the development of the 
new American architecture.” The 
American Architect, the leading peri- 
odical of the day. published their 
work regularly. 

What is contradictory about 
Hunt’s work is that the architect did 
not care about the past but couldn't 
escape it. The Cochran house is a 
well-handled but somewhat complex 
variation of an English cottage with 
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Kaufmann, Eisner house, Los Angeles, 1925. 


Japanese overtones. Hunt was more 
convincing in his 1906 beach cottage 
for Henry Huntington, which the 
Los Angeles Times described as a 
courtyard house—‘“‘the roof covered 
with genuine Mission tile, manufac- 
tured in Los Angeles County.” The 
bouse had no ornament and the 
round columns of the arcade were 
like those Hunt had seen along the 
Amalfi coast in Italy rather than 
anything copied from the California 
Missions. In this astylar house Hunt 
had for a brief moment anticipated 
Gill, whose break-through came a 
year later. Hunt later went on to use 
in his residential work a system of 
reinforced concrete construction 
more satisfactory than Gill’s, but the 
technology was contradicted by the 
Mediterranean imagery which Hunt 
employed. 

Within a few years a group of 
Beaux-Arts-trained architects, who 
were less concerned than Hunt with 
an expression which was consistent 


Hunt & Grey, Huntington cottage, 
Redondo Beach, 1906. 


with the 20th century, produced resi- 
dential work which was more 
exuberant. The houses were planned 
to take advantage of the climate and 
had little to do with the Mission 
Revival which, at the turn of the 
century, had produced conventional 
boxes adorned with details borrowed 
from Franciscan chapels. By 1927 
the Mediterranean school of residen- 
tial architecture was so well-known 
that the perceptive Chicagoan 
Thomas A. Tallmage could write, in 
his book The Story of Architecture in 
America, “We must approach the 
work of a group of men on the 
Pacific Coast with respect ... certain 


architects have banded together in a 


Coate, Tw Tweedy how se, Downey, 1925. 


Tweedy house, floor plan 


common high ideal of beauty and 
fitness, have evolved a style so per- 
sonal and so Californian that we 
sometimes fear it is hardly 
American.” 

One of the most successful ar- 
chitects of this era was Gordon B. 
Kaufmann. His 1925 Eisner house, 
on a comparatively small corner lot, 
was one of the most urban single- 
family houses built in Los Angeles 
during that time. The main entrance 
was in the back, off a stone-paved 
driveway which entered the site from 
one of the streets and exited on the 
other, making the plot even smaller. 
Take away the compulsory small set- 
backs and the house becomes a town 
palace in a Mediterranean country. 
The house was essentially planned 
around three courtyards—one for 
service, one in the center, and one in 
the garden with a reflecting pool. 

This house and the others that 
Kaufmann built were beautifully 
crafted, solidly constructed of ma- 
sonry, and sumptuously but taste- 
fully decorated by artist/crafts- 
men such as the Italian, John B. 
Smeraldi, or the Dutchman, A.T. 
Heinsbergen, whose descendents 
carry on the business today, busily 
restoring their creations of the 
1920's. Speculative builders pro- 


Eisner house, first floor plan. 


duced affordable “Spanish” houses 
just as they had produced affordable 
bungalows, but the production of 
grand mansions virtually ceased with 
the onset of the Great Depression. 
One of the approaches to the 
problem of building single-family 
houses which has been with us from 
the beginning and which persists to 
this day is the pragmatic. Gill sin- 
gled out the little shacks that dotted 
the landscape for faint praise and 
local watercolorists usually included 
them in pastoral scenes. Of course 
the master of this school was 
Schindler, but Esther McCoy has re- 
cently brought to our attention the 
work of the second-generation cre- 
ative pragmatists. Architects like 
Gregory Ain and Harwell Harris 
gained national reputations, and 
their work, as well as the ranch- 
house work of first Roland E. Coate, 
Senior, and then Cliff May, was cop- 
ied (mostly badly) by speculative 
builders all across the country. Prag- 
matism survives today, although the 
best examples of this genre seem to 
have been built on tight lots in the 
most urban of neighborhoods, Venice. 


Alson Clark 

Mr. Clark is head librarian of the 
Architecture and Fine Arts Library, 
USC. 
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Briefly Noted 


The Watts Towers undergoes inten- 
sive exploration this June during the 
International Forum for the Future 
of Simon Rodia’s Towers in Watts. 
Sponsored by the Los Angeles Her- 
ald Examiner, the Museum of 
Contemporary Art and the Watts 
Towers Community Trust, the three- 
day conference brings together lead- 
ers in design, preservation, 
development and politics. The 
Forum will take place June 13-15 in 
the Davidson Conference Center at 
USC: call Watts Towers Community 
Trust at 744-8000. 


New Museum 


The regents of the University of Cal- 
ifornia have formally approved 
architectural plans for UCLA's new 
Fowler Museum of Cultural History. 
The 95,500-sq.-ft. facility will house 
the entire collection of UCLA's Mu- 
seum of Cultural History, which now 
includes more than 170,000 objects. 
Design architect for the Roman- 
esque-style museum is Arnold C. 
Savrann, AIA, in association with 
John Carl Warnecke & Associates, 
executive architects. Groundbreaking 
is slated for this fall; anticipated 
completion date is December 31, 
1986. 


Summer Jobs 


The Los Angeles Area Chamber of 
Commerce and the Los Angeles Uni- 
fied School District, in an effort to 
reduce high summer youth unem- 
ployment, are sponsoring First 
Break, a privately funded youth em- 
ployment program. For this summer, 
First Break will seek commitments 
from more than 5,000 large and 
small companies to employ 10,000 
students in various positions ranging 
from dishwasher to computer opera- 
tor. To place a job order, call (213) 
625-6688. 


Salary Survey 


The 1985 executive management sal- 
ary survey shows that compensation 
levels for managers in design have 
risen by 4.9% over the levels of a 
year ago; the survey is sponsored by 
Professional Services Management 
Journal. Bonus increases indicate 
that design firms are doing better, 
and fewer firms report salary freezes 
or increased funding for retirement 
plans, particularly optional plans like 
profit-sharing. Fringe benefits for 
managers remained relatively consis- 
tent with previous survey results. 


Competition 


Builder magazine issues a call for 
entries to the 1985 Builder’s Choice 


competition. Open to all architects, 
builders, planners, designers and de- 
velopers, the competition will 
recognize excellence in design and 
planning of new and remodeled 
housing and commercial buildings. 
There are 22 entry categories, as well 
as an award for single best residen- 
tial project of the year. Projects 
completed between June 1, 1983 and 
June 1, 1985 are eligible. Fee for 
each entry is $125, and deadline for 
completed entry notebooks is June 
21, 1985. Call Builder at (202)737- 
0717. 


Housing the 
Homeless 


Jeff Gordon of Westport, Ct., a fifth- 
year student at the Rhode Island 
School of Design, has won the 1985 
Reynolds Aluminum national prize 
for his design of housing for the 
homeless, and will share the $5,000 
prize with his school. This is the 
25th anniversary of the prizespon- 
sored by the AIA. The jurors noted, 
“The surprising juxtaposition of the 
taut, curving plane of the project 
with the existing alleyscape gains 
power through the contrast of the 
shiny aluminum with the dark brick 
and stone of the older city build- 
ings.” Ed Jenkins, a third-year 
student at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, and Mark S. Klancic, a sixth- 
year student at the University of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, received 
honorable mention awards. 


Call For Papers 


The Institute for Urban Design is- 
sues a call for papers for the seventh 
international conference on urban 
design to be held in Chicago, Oct. 23 
to 26. Papers are being solicited on 
strategies for implementing develop- 
ment in time of economic con- 
straints, new approaches to public 
private partnerships, high-technology 
parks and tax-increment financing. 
The theme of the conference, “City 
Limits: Economic Challenge/Urban 
Design Opportunity,” has evolved in 
response to decreasing federal as- 
sistance for urban development. 
Abstracts of no more than 250 
words should be submitted before 
July 12 to the Institute for Urban 
Design, Main PO Box 105, Purchase, 
NY 10577. 


Correction 


The author’s name, Richard Katkov, 
was not credited in the article, “Ad- 
ditions and Deletions: Court Case,” 
published in the May issue of LA 
Architect. Mr. Katkov is a member of 
LA Architect’s Editorial Board and 
an architect with Steven Ehrlich, 
AIA, Architect. 
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SYSTEMS, INC. 


Do you still draw manually? Get into CAD now! 
Your competition is. 


è Low-Cost CAD Systems for 2-dimensional and 3-dimensional design and drafting 
are now available. 

e Complete CAD Systems from under $10,000—and up. 

è Our VersaCAD software will run on IBM-PC/XT/AT and IBM-compatible computers, 
as well as on Apple, Texas Instruments, AT&T, and Hewlett Packard 200 series. 

è Libraries with architectural, HVAC, electrical symbols and even detail drawings are 
available and ready to use. 

© Bill of materials, complete related database, stress analysis, job costing, 
estimating and complete accounting systems for the construction industry. 

è We sell hardware, software and all necessary peripherals. 

è Call us for a demonstration at your convenience. 


19447 Ventura Bivd., Tarzana, CA 91356 
(818) 881-2824 


LUMBER ASSOCIATION 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


We have available to you: 


Design information 

Technical assistance 

Literature including 
Timber Construction Manual 
Grading rule books 
Western Wood Use Book 


National Design Specifications 
Span tables 


WOOD — The only renewable natural resource 
If we can be of help to you, call or come by 


1915 Beverly Bivd. Ste. 202 Los Angeles, Ca. 90057 
213-483-6450 


Ennis & McJunkin 


Food Facilities Designers 
Specifiers and Consultants 


HOTELS 
RESTAURANTS 
INSTITUTIONAL 
FAST FOOD 

(213) 498-7583 


1813 Redondo Avenue 
Signal Hill, CA 90804 


COMPUTER AID FOR ARCHITECTS ANDENGINEERS 


ENERGY ANALYSIS 

CEDM STANDARD DESIGN 
RESIDENTIAL : COMMERCIAL 
JOB COST CONTROL 


math/tec 


118 SOUTH CATALINA / REDONDO BEACH, CA 90277 (213) 374-8959 


Karl B. Schurz Co. 


Architectural Photography 


9439 Santa Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, CA 90210, (213) 275-0146 
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Chronicler of 


Architecture 


Architecture writer Esther McCoy has 
been selected to receive an Institute 
Honor from the American Institute 

of Architects for chronicling the his- 
tory of architecture and architects in 
Southern California. The award, which 
recognizes distinguished achievement 
influencing the environment or the 
architecture profession, will be pre- 
sented during this month's AIA 
National Convention in San Fran- 
cisco. As our own small act of 
recognition, LA Architect reprints 
this article by Joseph Giovannini, for- 
mer architecture critic for the Los 
Angeles Herald-Examiner, now a 
reporter for the New York Times 
“Home” section. The article appeared 
in the Times on June 21, 1984. 


With her white, severely cut hair, 
direct gaze and the ever-present ciga- 
rette she holds like a pencil, the Los 
Angeles writer and architectural his- 
torian Esther McCoy looks—to 
people who see her for the first 
time—like a personality. They are 
not quite sure, however, who. At a 
recent lunch in Venice, Ca., a waiter 
serving Miss McCoy mistakenly 
asked her to autograph two books by 
Lillian Hellman. Several weeks ago, 
at a Fifth Avenue bookstore—where 
her new book on Southern Califor- 
nia architects, The Second Genera- 
tion, had just been placed on the 
shelves— Miss McCoy was asked if 
she was not Georgia O’Keeffe. 
Esther McCoy might have the 
presence of Lillian Hellman and Ge- 
orgia O’Keeffe, but she is in fact 
very much her own figure, “the pre- 
eminent writer of California archi- 
tecture,” according to Cesar Pelli, 
dean of the Yale School of Architec- 
ture. “Our knowledge of Southern 
California architecture has been pri- 
marily formed by her research, her 
first-hand knowledge and her writing, 


which is so precise and passionate,” 
A researcher and assistant for 


Theodore Dreiser in the late 1920’s 
and the 30’s and an associate of the 
eminent Los Angeles architect R. M. 
Schindler in the 40’s, Miss McCoy 
first pursued a career in writing, then 
in architecture, and finally in writing 
on architecture. Since the late 1940's, 
she has written Five California Archi- 
tects, Richard Neutra, and Vienna to 
Los Angeles: Two Journals, among 
other books, and hundreds of articles 
on architecture for publications in- 
cluding Domus, Arts and Architecture 
and Progressive Architecture. Her 
latest work is based on the careers 
of J. R. Davidson, Harwell Harris, 
Gregory Ain and Raphael Soriano, 
modernist architects in Southern 
California during the second quarter 
of the century. Interviewed recently 
in her Santa Monica home, fur- 
nished with paintings, drawings and 
chairs made by many of the artists, 
architects and designers she has 
known, Miss McCoy, now in her 70s, 
retraced her careers and spoke of her 
new book. 

She recalls that as a young 
woman “I knew exactly what I 


wanted to do.” She said: “I was 
going to work in publishing in New 
York, save up enough money, go to 
Paris, sit there and write.” On her 
21st birthday, she set out for New 
York from Ann Arbor, Mi., after 
her undergraduate studies. In New 
York, she freelanced for many 
publishers, including Vanguard Press 
and Horace Liveright. “I did re- 
views, I did editing, I was the 
youngest of the young.” she said. “I 
was all eyes and ears. My life was 
down in the Village with the strivers, 
on Patchin Place—among many peo- 
ple who would write or be written 
about, like Katherine Ann Porter, 
Josephine Herbst, E. E. Cummings 
and John Cowper Powys.” 

Miss McCoy did save up and 
move to Paris, but the Depression 
interrupted her stay, and in 1930 she 
returned to the United States and 
went to Key West, Fla., writing short 
stories and a novel. She remembers 
Ernest Hemingway there: “He took 
up all the oxygen in the room.” 

After Key West, she returned to 
New York and in 1932 went to Los 
Angeles for what was supposed to be 
only a winter. She stayed. “The dif- 
ference between Los Angeles and 
New York was even greater then,” 
she said. “‘There was no tension in 
Los Angeles; in New York you had 
energy to do anything.” In 1940 she 
married Berkeley Tobey, whom she 
described as “a literary person, great 
chess player, radical and bon vivant.” 

Although she had been inter- 
ested in architecture in New York— 
“I instinctively found and lived in 
places that are now historic land- 
mark buildings or streets,” she said— 
it was in California that she first 
began drafting, working at the Doug- 
las Aircraft Company during World 
War II. “I decided to go into archi- 
tecture after Douglas and went to the 
University of Southern California to 
get into architecture school,” she 
said. “But they discouraged me be- 
cause I was a woman, and because, 
by the time I finished, I’d be older 
than most other draftsmen.”’ Instead, 
she worked as a draftsman in the 
Hollywood office of R. M. Schindler 
from 1944 to 1947. 

“T liked working so much at 
Douglas and for Schindler,” she said, 
“because there, you were with peo- 
ple. You talked. Writing is a 
confining sort of work.” Still, work- 
ing with Schindler discouraged her 
from becoming an architect. “He 
went from A to H in an instant,” she 
said, “while I was going from A to 
B.” Meanwhile, she read what was 
available about architecture, “‘but,” 
she said, “there wasn’t too much 
published,” even though Los Angeles 
had been much more receptive to 
the architectural modernism from 
Europe than had the East Coast. 

In the late 1940's, local and 
national magazines began to ask her 
to write about West Coast architec- 
ture. In 1960 Five California 
Architects was published, a work that 

Continued on page nine 
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The Leader 
of the Pack 


We heard you, Charles Jencks, and 
you gave a brilliant and very witty 
lecture. We expected that, for your 
reputation preceded you. But you 
were nervous, and we were at first 
puzzled as to why. There was stand- 
ing room only at UCLA's Dickson 
Auditorium; the crowd was yours 
even before your introduction was 
finished. You got the first laugh when 
you invited the overflow in back to 
come down and sit on the bare floor 
in front, and “even lie down later, if 
need be!” And plenty of laughs later, 
some coming a split second before 
your joke was finished—the crowd 
had read your books all right. 

But the nervousness! On page 
25 of your Third Revised Enlarged 
Edition we remember you saying. 
“In any case. before we finish with 
this modern architecture bashing (a 
form of sadism which is getting far 
too easy)... ° Do you feel that you 
have been typecast and that your 
fans are here just for the repeat 
laughs? And the sadistic thrills? 
Mies-mangling and Wright-ripping 
and SOM-socking and Saarinen- 
savaging arouses more than giggles. 
Perhaps you are enduring a meta- 
phorical morning-after, staggering 
out to see the dawn lighting the 
blood-soaked field of yesterday’s bat- 
tle—not an enemy in sight, just 
bodies. and some of your early 
awakening troops out wandering 
among them and on some of their 
cheeks you are shocked to detect 
tears? Well try to relax— you're the 
general—and just concentrate on the 
victory march you've been 
anticipating. 

We do share your distaste for 
the elitism of the Bauhaus crowd — 
Tom Wolfe picked that up too—but 
we were troubled by your plea for 
what sounded like schizophrenia— 
one set of symbols for the elite, gross 
ones for the masses. Some of us 
believe that there exists a com- 
monality of symbols of a serious 
nature not to be confused with those 
of either the elite or the gross. One 
of our greatest humanists, Carl Jung, 
described so eloquently the package 
we call the human brain—a package 
which by infinite and inexorable ac- 
cretion has over thousands of years 
assembled images of our lives’ “‘sig- 
nificances.”” These have been passed 
down through the generations, gene 
to gene, so that every individual has 
neatly wrapped in his skull the en- 
dowment of the race’s important 
experiences, which Jung labelled *“‘ar- 
chaic memories.” These are there in 
everyone, ready to be tapped by the 
truly talented artist. 

Charles Jencks, you were 
amused and pleased by your own 
exposition of anthropomorphic sym- 
bols—houses with doors and 
windows arranged to resemble a 
human face—and in the question 
and answer period you dismissed a 
request that you relate your views to 
Jung’s. You answered, ‘Oh yes, lots 
of anthropomorphic forms.” There is 
more to it, Mr. Jencks; you risk en- 


couraging the young in our profes- 
sion to people the world with super- 
ficial grotesqueries. Symbolic forms 
are the world’s common language of 
archaic memories, and we demean 
them at our peril. 

In the process of describing 
your own work—a “Thematic 
House” with four rooms labelled 
Spring, Summer, Fall and Winter, all 
clustered around a skylit stairhall la- 
belled Sun—you pointed to some 


Open: 


@ Curtains/drapes 


@ Bedding/bedclothes 
@ Carpets — carpet flooring 
@ Covers (blankets and rugs) 


symbols representing the 12 months 
of the year. Inadvertently, we 
thought, you pointed to one in the 
picture and said, “That’s December, 
I think. I’m never sure—they’re hard 
to remember.” Perhaps this lapse 
helps explain your nervousness: sym- 
bol overload. 

Your own house as we saw it in 
a recent House and Garden issue is 
in our estimation the work of a bril- 
liant but hyperactive creativity. 
There is literal, obvious symbolism 
which you have with incredible pre- 
cocity saturated its rooms, spaces 
which, while not small, are made to 
seem so—like a crowded Victorian 
parlour. This is Gilbert and Sullivan 
architecture with accompanying texts 
for the literate stencilled in large 
letters on wood friezes, immortalized 
for posterity like d’°Oyly Carte pro- 
gram notes. There is extravagant 
eclecticism with such a multitude of 
symbols elbowing each other for 
space as to create an actual psychic 
sensation of heat. Could the overall 
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symbol be the phenomenon of those 
too closely crowded molecules, de- 
scribed by our nuclear physicists? 

It seems that you almost in- 
vented postmodernism, Mr. Jencks, 
as a catchword, at least—you and 
Tom Wolfe. The world was angry 
with the modernists, for good rea- 
sons, but it couldn’t envision an 
alternative. You and Tom sensed all 
this and invented a new orthodoxy; 
the trouble is that what you two 
created is a revival-tent orthodoxy 
with its customary stridency. 

Perhaps you are understandably 
nervous, trying to stay in the lead of 
a pretty vicious pack baying down 
the field, pursuing the little fox. 
Don’t be upset, Mr. Jencks; fox- 
hunters understand that the chase is 
the thing—catching the fox is not. 
Just relax in the assurance that there 
is a good length of course left: the 
fox is tough and clever and the dogs 
may tire and lose the scent. 


Paul Sterling Hoag, FAIA 
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ublic Welfare 


We have all been hearing on the 
radio and television the cry for help 
from the American Red Cross. They 
need blood to save lives, one pint 
can save three to four. Think of it 
this way: what if you were in the 
hospital and needed blood and there 
was none? Join with the Structural 
Engineers Association, AGC and 
others in the Construction Industry 
Blood Drive, June 27. Please make a 
mental commitment and mark your 
calendar. 

This is another obligation we 
have to the public welfare and to the 
American Red Cross Blood Service. 
We are trying to break all records for 
a one-day Red Cross blood drive. 
Help us by calling Tom Jefferies or 
Howard Cuneo at the chapter, (213) 
659-2282, or the American Red 
Cross (ask for Mike). and signing up 
now. The place and time will be 
announced later. 
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Design Awards: 
Call for Entries 


The Los Angeles Chapter announces 
the requirements and schedule for 
the 1985 design awards program, 
which includes a public exhibition of 
all entries during the month of Sep- 
tember. The jury will make their 
selection from the exhibited work 
and the winners will be shown and 
honored at the awards presentation 
banquet in October. 


Eligibility. Any built work of archi- 
tecture by a member of the ATA and 
meeting the following requirements 
is eligible: work constructed any- 
where by architects with offices 
within the LA Chapter area or work 
constructed within the LA Chapter 
area by architects with offices any- 
where. All entries must have been 
completed since January 1, 1980, 
and cannot have previously received 
an LA Chapter award. 

Entry Categories. Submitted entries 
must be built work including build- 
ings, additions, remodels/renovations, 
historic preservation, interiors or ur- 
ban design projects. The entries will 
be organized by the committee and 
exhibited in the following categories: 
residential, educational, cultural, 
health, religious, governmental and 
public, commercial, transportation 
industrial, recreation and entertain- 
ment facilities. The jury will be 
encouraged to consider the categories 
individually but will be under no 
obligation to give an award in each 
category. 

Submittal Requirements. The entrant 
shall provide sufficient drawings and 
photographs to adequately represent 
the project mounted on two flat 
20x20-in. foam-core boards. Three- 
dimensional submittals will not be 
accepted. For additions, remodels/ 
renovations and historic preserva- 
tion, a photo of the project prior to 
the work is to be included. Also, a 
minimum of three or a maximum of 
five slides of each entry shall be 
submitted for use during the awards 
banquet. The boards will be avail- 
able for pickup after the exhibit. but 
the slides will be retained as a per- 
manent part of the LA Chapter 
library. 

Closing Dates and Fees. A nonrefun- 
dable registration fee of $70 per 
entry must be paid at the time entry 


Pellissier building with Wiltern Theatre entrance in background 


forms are mailed. The forms, en- 
closed in this issue, and fee must be 
mailed to the chapter office, 
postmarked no later than July 19. 
Checks or money orders should be 
made payable to LA/AIA. Submittal 
packages must be in the chapter of- 
fice, 8687 Melrose Ave., Suite M-72, 
Los Angeles, Ca.. 90069 no later 
than 2:00 p.m. on Friday, August 24. 
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Program: 
Rilitiess and 
the Arts 


“Business and the Arts.” the second 
panel discussion in the four-part se- 
ries, ““Architecture/Art: An Urban 
Renaissance,” will be held Tuesday, 
June 18, at the Wiltern Theater in 
Los Angeles. The panel discussion 
taking the place of the LA Chapter’s 
regular June meeting will address 
image, financial and cultural benefits 
as incentives for implementing art in 
commercial development. 

Wayne Ratkovich, president of 
Ratkovich, Bower & Perez Inc., will 
act as moderator and keynote 
speaker. Members of the panel will 
include William Jordan Lewis, man- 
ager of CRA’s Bunker Hill Urban 
Renewal Project: Gary Frazier. de- 
velopment division, C.J. Segerstrom 
& Sons; and Michael Lewis, vice- 
president of development, The Koll 
Company. 

The program will start with a 
wine and cheese reception from 
6-7 p.m., followed by the panel dis- 
cussion at 7:30. Cost at the door is 
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$20 for AIA members and students 
and $25 for the general public 

Other panels in the four-part 
series will be held this fall. Sched- 
uled are “Collaborations, from 
Concept to Completion,” September 
17 at the Design Center of Los An- 
geles, and “Fantasy and Function,” 
November 11 on the Cats set at the 
Shubert Theater in Century City. 
Tickets for the final programs may 
be purchased only at the door. 
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Architectural 
Foundation 


On April 15, the Los Angeles Chap- 
ter, AIA, formally adopted the 
articles of incorporation to form the 
Architectural Foundation of Los An- 
geles, a non-profit public-benefit 
corporation. This action culminates 
more than a year of effort on the 
part of the chapter foundation com- 
mittee, which is comprised of Tom 
Holzbog, AIA, chair: Don Axon, 
AIA; Jim Bonar, FAIA; Martin Gel- 
ber, AIA; Mark Hall, AIA; Tev 
Kutay, AIA; Barton Phelps, AIA: 
and Janice Axon, executive director. 

Article II-B best describes the 
functions of the foundation: “The 
specific purposes of this corporation 
are charitable and educational in na- 
ture and are to solicit, receive. 
administer, manage and invest funds 
through contributions, grants, gifts, 
bequests and legacies: and to expand 
such funds and the income there- 
from by way of grants, loans and 
scholarships for philanthropic pro- 
grams aimed at benefiting both 
individual and community interest 
in advancing the study, appreciation, 
development, and cause of architec- 
ture and related disciplines.” 

In accordance with the founda- 
tion bylaws, a partial, interim board 
of directors has been appointed, con- 
sisting of Mark Hall, AIA, as 
president: Donald Axon, AIA, vice- 
president: Tevfik Kutay, AIA, trea- 
surer; and Tom Holzbog, AIA, 
secretary. Janice Axon serves as ex- 
officio director: three public-member 
positions are yet to be appointed. 
This board will serve until the foun- 
dation’s first annual meeting in 
November. 

The first task at hand is to 
identify potential candidates for 
public-member director positions— 
persons who are influential in the 
community at large and whose con- 
tacts and expertise could benefit the 
foundation in ways such as effective 
fundraising. Suggestions are wel- 
come; please submit to Tom Holz- 
bog, (213) 477-1413. At the same 
time, the board will begin the task of 
formulating the foundation’s goals 
and programs, in conjunction with a 
schedule and working budget. 


